CHAPTER SEVEN. IIAMON DENTATUS 



In the last chapter Emma and her sons have brought us close 
to the fateful events of 1066 hut it is now necessary to go hack a few • 
years to speak of her nephew, Ilamon dentatus . The date of his birth 
is unknown but we can assume it was between the years 995 and. 1010 and 
my inclination is to place it at about 1005* 

When still a young man he gained a place of influence and 
importance in Normandy. In addition to being created first Baron of 
Creully, he was Lord of Thorigny, Evrecy and Mezy, with property also 
at Than. At the ducal court he held the position of Sheriff (dapifer) 
end when his cousin, Duke Robert, came to Cerisy in 1030 to found the 
Abbey in that town he stayed with Hamon. Testimony-to his ducal origin 
and high rank is provided by the coat of arms he is said to have borne 
which resembled closely that of the Bukos of Normandy themselves - 
"d’azur au lion d'or rampant." 

The part played by Hamon dentatus in the rebellion against 
William the Bastard culminating in the Battle of Val-des-Dunes in 1047 
has been described by admirers of William's later achievements, who 
rightly regard his survival as a matter of supreme historic importance. 

To view the. circumstances fairly, however, we must try to place ourselves 
in the position of a contemporary. We must forget William's great future 
and we must set aside for a moment the picture of a lonely youth beset by 
enemies with which his admirers have sought to gain our sympathy against 
the rebels. Some understanding of the historical background and of the 
spirit and behaviour of the times must be gained before judgment is passed. 
If we can do this we may even sympathise with the rebels .who made the one 
important mistake of failing in their endeavours. Had they succeeded, 
and had Guy of Burgundy proved himself a wise ruler of Normandy, history 
would have acclaimed the victory of the legitimate heir over the tanner's 
grandson. History would have overlooked Guy's .ingratitude to William for 
favours granted during his earlier years. •. 

The stigma of descent from a pirate chief was attached by the 
French nobles to the Norman Dukes for nearly a hundred years after Rollo's 
death. In Richard the Good's time the honour of the Norman court was 
built up and sustained. His own followers had to be aristocrats and 
gentlemen. The power and reign of chivaliy began to blossom and prosper. 
Pride and prestige grew in importance. 

At the height of this new-found pride Robert the Magnificent 
shocked his relations, his friends and the common people alike by casting 
aside his lawful wife in favour of a humble tanner's daughter whom he 
would not even marry after his son, William, was bom to her. His 
relations were enraged and degraded; the nobles felt they had lost caste; 
the common people made ribald jokes about the Duke's liaison and jeered 


His second name, ."dentatus", suggests that his teeth were in 
some manner a conspicuous feature of his appearance. 
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in the faces of aristocrats whom they passed in the streets. • The insult 
to the house of Rollo was deeply felt and the height to vhich feeling 
rose can be judged from the action of the Archbishop of Rouen, the Duke’s 
own uncle, in excommunicating Robert. 

At length Robert announced his intention of going on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and, in defiance of public opinion, he placed 
his bastard son, William, now seven years old, to rule the duchy whilst 
he was away, under the guardianship of Alan of Brittany. 

Duke Robert was not destined to reach Jerusalem. He died 
on the journey and the young William succeeded to the dukedom in 1035. 

Riveil claims to the dukedom, baronial jealousies, and an 
undertone of discontent with the feudal system all gave rise to murmur- 
ings which might at any moment develop into large scale rebellion. 
William's own life was in constant danger. His loyal guardian, Alan 
of Brittany was poisoned; a child sharing his bedchamber was stabbed 
to death in mistake for him; uprisings by Roger de Toesny and others 
were quelled with bloodshed; William the Warling, one of Mauger's 
sons, was banished to Apulia and his estates seized for alleged dis¬ 
loyalty to William^ 

At first the young Duke inspired scorn and envy. Feelings 
of hatred"and fear for the future followed in their wake when his strength 
of purpose and harsh treatment began to be felt but the stona did not 
break until the twelfth year of his rule when he himself was in his 
twentieth year. His cousin, Guy of Burgundy, was the organizer of the 
revolt. Guy considered himself the rightful heir to the duchy. 

"Surely", no doubt he argued, "a son of Adela, the noble daughter of 
Richard the Good and sister of Robert the Magnificent should inherit 
the dukedom in preference to the son of Robert's concubine. . The 
bastard son of a tanner's daughter can have no rights. He has brought 
nothing but humiliation on Rollo's line and on Normandy itself. Would 
the barons tolerate William's harshness and the insult of his presence, 
or would they combine to remove this blot on their honour and place 
the legitimate heir in his rightful place? He would reward them with 
lands if they helped him to gain the dukedom." 

Ready adherents to his cause were found in Neal of St. Saviour, 
Count of the Cotentin, and Randolf, Count of Bayeux, both of whom already 
were embroiled in quarrels with William. Soon Grimbald of Plessis and 
Hamon dentatus enlisted in the cause and William's outlook against such 
a body of powerful barons looked dark indeed. If Hamon possessed the 
same distaste for William and adventurous spirit as the others, it must 
also be remembered that his brother William the Warling had been banished 
the country by William on grounds which early chroniclers described as 
trivial, end that Neal, his half-brother (Mauger's son by a second wife) 
was already in conflict with the young Duke. A favourable opportunity 
came sooner than the conspirators might have hoped. Unaware of his 
danger William visitecLhis chateau at Valognes accompanied only by his 
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personal attendants. Here he was in the midst of their domains. The . 
opportunity wa3 too good to miss. Immediate action was decided on. 

Neal, Randolf, Hamon and Grimbald gathered in an inn close to the chateai 
and awaited nightfall. In the evening they donned their coats of mail, 
buckled on their swords beneath their cloaks, gathered their men together 
in the courtyard where their horses were stabled, and set forth to seize 
the unauspecting Duke at Valognes. j ; 

The bustle and noise had ’woken Golet, the court jester, who 
happened to be staying in the building. Peering fionihis window he had 
seen men.grimly aimed for war. Listening, he had heard enough to realise 
that William's life was in danger. William, from whom he had received 
kindness, was to be taken by surprise at his chateau. Ahead of the 
conspirators, who were approaching silently and with caution, he galloped 
to Valognes. Arrived at about midnight hi 3 warning was delivered just 
in time. Without waiting to dress William made good his escape just as 
the muffled sound of their approach became audible. 

The barons' disappointment at finding their plans had mis-‘‘ 
carried must have been s evere. Not only had a splendid opportunity 
been lost but their hostile designs were known and the initiative, if he 
escaped, had passed to their intended victim. None of them would be 
safe unless they succeeded in capturing him. To Falaise he would fly 
and in the direction of Falaise they must follow him without a moment's 
delay. , 

Swiftly did Hanon and his companions remount their horses and 
gallop eastward. In moonlight they hastened in the direction of Bayeux. 

At daylight they were still in their saddles. At Byes first news of his 
■ passage came to them and here also they lost him. Hubert, lord of "the , 
manor, had given him hospitality and now he directed the pursuers along a 
falso trail. 

The barons returned home each to prepare himself for the battle- 
which was sure to come. Chateaux were strengthened and got ready for 
siege whilst men were armed and prepared for the field. Before long new3 
reached them that William had sought and been promised aid by Heniy, Eing 
of France, himself end that he was advancing into Normandy at the head 
of three thousand picked knights, strongly armed and mounted on horseback. 
This formidable body of men encamped close to the hamlet of Forges at Ouezy. 
Here ‘William came to join them and Ihe barons to oppose them. United 
the barons had mustered perhaps twenty to thirty thousand men but many of 
these were mere countrymen with weapons unsuitable for piercing armour or 
cleaving steel helmets. At Val-des-Dunes their position was selected with 
care. Behind lay the rising ground of St. Lawrence; to the left the 
marshes of Bellengreville and Chicheboville; to the right ’the heights of 
Secqueville; and in front of them a wide hummocky plain across which the 
enemy would have to approach. 

. Early in the morning of August 19th, 1047, the French and ducal 
forces were astir. Pausing at Valmeray to say'prayers before the altar 
of the parish ohurch, Heniy crossed the river Semilion, where he was joined 
by William's aimy, and together they advanced to Val-des-Dunes. Here they 
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saw a body of well-armed kni^its approaching under the'leadership of Raoul 
Tesson, Lord of Cinquelais and the Castle of Harcourt Thury. Was he friend 
or foe? He had pledged himself to -fight for the barons but the splendour 
and magnitude of the forces opposing them caused him to hesitate and to 
•stand remote until he could judge in whose favour the battle swayed. 

The half brothers Neal and Hamon took up positions on the right 
flank facing the picked troops of the French army. Here they were joined 
by Guy of Burgundy. On their left were the forces commanded by Randolph 
and Grimfcald opposing those of Duke William. 

The clash came at nine o'clock. With chants of Montjoiel 
Montjoie! from the French and Bex aie! Bex aie! from William’s men the 
horses wore spurred across the open plain. Lance3 were pointed and helmets 
bent well forward as they charged. The ground trembled under their weight 
and the staccato of the horses hoofs merged into a dull thurder. For a 
brief moment it was thus, and then came the thud o'f arms on armour as the 
opposing forces met. The forest of lances and swords, the interlocked mass 
of fiercely struggling humanity, extended over a distance of three kilometres. 
Men withdrew, were reformed, and charged back into the conflict. Shouts 
of triumph or defiance mingled with the cries of mounded trampled’ underfoot. 
Bodies lay in heaps staining the sandy soil and adding to the confusion and 
ferocity of the combatants. 

After the first impact of the charge Neal and Hamon, showing 
great audacity and vigour, hewed their way into the midst of the French 
knights spreading death and destruction as they went. Round and forward c 
pressed the French, The barons’ troups were forced to give ground. 
Encouraged, the French were doing their utmost to extend their advantage 
when confidence gave place to consternation. Their leader, Henry, King . 
of France, had been hurled from his horse by one of the Cotentin men vho 
had stayed close to Neal and Hamon. Shaken but unhurt Henry remounted 
only to be unseated a second time by Hamon himself, but this was the last 

blow which Hamon struck. Before he could follow up his advantage he was 
hewn down by a French knight and fell mortally wounded on his own sword. H 

The tide of battle again turned in favour of the French and they 
began to gain the upper hand. At the other end of the line, Raoul Tesson 
chose this moment to enter the combat on William’s side in the belief that 
victory was assured. His fresh troops turned the scales against the 
fatiguod warriors fighting under Randolf and Grimbald. Randolf folt his 
courage fail him and in his state of listless fatigue ho to grieve he 

had ever put on his war helmet. The battle pleased him no more, as an 
early chronicler has written. Aimless, he was swayed backwards and 
forwards by the movement of men around him and then at last he dropped 
his weapons ’’stretched forth his neck and rode for life* 4 . This was a 
signal for flight. 
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Meanwhile on the’ right flank Neal continued to fight fiercely 
and his example brought renewed courage to . those who had seen Hamon, their 
own leader, struck down. ’ Back snd back they were forced, however, fitt¬ 
ing valiantly as they went. . No amount of heroism could now stem the 
advancing tide and pn the rising heights of St, Lawrence the last blows 
were struck. 

Thousands were slain that day in the battle and in the flight 
which followed it. Cemeteries made in the vale to receive the dead have 
been discovered by modem searchers. The, body of Homon dentatus, first 

Baron of Creully, was borne away with reverence to Esquay and buried there 
with honour by Henry, King of Prance, in recognition of his outstanding 
valor. His properties were restored to his family and, under a charter 
dated 1086, Esquay itself was given by his son into the patronage of the 
;Ibbey Mont .St, Michel.7 *.*.-7 V <:?;*• v. r * 
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“Haimo fell in the field of battle; after having become celebrated 
by his remarkable daring for having unhorsed the king himself; in 
consequence of -which he' was despatched by the surrounding guards, and, 
‘7 ;* in admiration of his valour honourably buried at the king's 
command". - \flilliaoof Malmesbury, 7" V' 
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PART III 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ENGLISH PHASE 

V • * i 

CHAPTER EIGHT, ■ THE HAUONS IN ENGLAND 


After the death of Hamon dontatus in 1047 his name was perpetuated 
by his sons who gained positiona of importance for themselves and their 
descendants both in Normandy and in England* In this chapter we shall 
speak of his sons and their descendants but it is as well to have before us 
at the start the principal problem we are trying to solve - the bridging of 
a gap of perhaps ninety years between the death of Hamon dentatus and the 
birth of Stephen FitzHamon who established himself late in life as lord of 
Burstow* in the weald of Surrey, about the year 1189. Genealogists ell 
believe that Hamon dentatus was Stephen’s ancestor. There can be little 
doubt that this is correct, but how many generations of Hamon were there 
between the two and who were they? Tradition has it that Stephen was a 
descendant of a younger brother of Robert FitzHamon, himself the grandson 
of Eamon dentatus. Can we attempt to fill in any more of the links in 
the heriditary chain connecting Hamon dentatus to Stephen FitzHamon? As 
Stephen-begins what might be described as a new dynasty anything fresh we 
can discover about his ancestry is of importance. 

Hamon dentatus had at least two sons, Hamon the Sheriff (pincema) 
and Robert FitzHamon. The former, bom about the year 1030, is identified 
with the Hamon mentioned in the Roll of Battle Abbey as one of William the 
Conqueror's knights in 1066. The latter was lord of the priory of 
St. Gabriel in Normandy between the years 1049 and 1066 and is also 
mentioned in the Bayeux Charters of 1064 and 1074* The Sheriff settled 
in England after the Conquest and it is with his descendants we are 
concerned. His younger brother remained in Normandy and founded a 
branch of the 'family which retained a position of eminence there for asny 
generations. 

Hamon the Sheriff inherited most, of his father's estates in Normandy 
and in his turn passed these on to his eldest son Robert FitzEamon who 
has, often been confused with his uncle of the same name. For his services to 
William the Conqueror in 1066 and thereafter the Sheriff was rewarded with a 
grant of lands in Kent and Surrey which were augmented by further lands 
■inherited by his wife "the great heiress of Folkstone" who was a member 
of the noble family of Avranches who could claim descent, like the Sheriff 
himself, from Rognvald the Mighty. His holdings in these counties are 
recorded in the Domesday Survey of 1086 under the title of "Hamo viceccaes." 
He held the position of Sheriff of Kent both in the reigns of William the 
Conqueror and William Rufus, and during his tenure of office he presided over 
the great suit between Odo and Lanfranc in the Kentish shire moot. Through 
confusing him with his sons (Hamon the Steward (dapifer) and Robert who was 
also a Sheriff in^ll03), his life has sometimes been thought to have con- 
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tinued into the next century, but Robert had certainly come into possession 
of his estates before 1100 so we can assume his death to have taken place • 
within a few years of 1090 when he would have been about sixty years of age. 

The Sheriff's sons included Robert FitzHamon, Eamon the Steward, 
end probably Richard and Roger. 

Dates in Robert's career suggest that he was boro about 1055 and 
in the Domesday Book he held lands in Buckinghamshire under, the name of 
■•'Robert de Them". Than was one of the estates in Normandy owned by his 
grandfather, Hamon'dentatus, who had laid the foundations of the church there 
in 1054. Charters in which he is mentioned towards the close of his life 
prove .that he subsequently inherited froahis father most of the other estates 

which had belonged to Hamon dentatus and "Corboile" which had been held 
by Mauger, hia great grandfather. Here he is styled as follows: 

"Sir Robert Fitzhamon, Prince of Glamorgan, Earl of Corboile. Baron of 
Therigny, Lord of Gloucester, Bristol, Tewkesbury and Cardiff, Conqueror 
of Wales, near kinsman to the King, and General of the Army in France of 
his Highness". This grandiloquent description not only provides valuable 
information but also inspires search into the achievements it implies. 

First, we may note that the claim to be "near kinsman to the king" • 
is justified by the genealogy we have worked out beoause this shows him to 
have been a third oousin of William Rufus. • • 

Next we come to his titles and his exploits. The following 
sketch of what early writings have recorded helps to justify what is 
claimed. We can picture him as a boro leader end a fine soldier, strong 
and tenacious, able and ambitious, possessed of personality end courage, and 
a man who was loyal to and respected by those he served, 

^ -Battles with the Welsh started eoon after the Norman Conquest 
Of England and were frequent during the reign of William Rufus. In large 
part they were battles between Welsh chieftains and Norman barons unaided by 
• the king of England himself. Robert FitzHemon shared in these campaigns for 
the first time in about the year 1000 when he is reputed to hay© started to 
build Cardiff Motte with the object no doubt of consolidating an initial 
success. In 1086 there is a charter, if we can rely on its authenticity, 
confirming FitzHamon's grant of Llancarvan to the Abbey of Gloucester but 
the fruits of oonquest in South Wales at this time were soon lost owing to 
^itzHsmon and his companions having to withdraw in 1088 in order to give 
aid to their king. The feudal party under Odo, Bishop of Bayeux (William 
the Conqueror's turbulent brother) had revolted against William Rufus in 
an attempt to set up his brother.Henry, in his place. FitzHamon's Kentish • 
connections may have given him special grievances against Odo as earl of 
Kent but, be that as it may, he stood steadfast beside- the King and ; .the 
aid he brought, combined with that of William de Warenne and Hugh of Chester, 
was largely responsible- for the collapse of the revolt and the banishment / 
of Odo. ; ; . 

Also in 1088, Henry, the King's brother came over to'England 
with Robert of Belleme to seek recovery of the lands which had been left 



to him by his mother. They were well received, at court and in ret^zn 
for en oath of loyalty Henry received a promise of his inheritance.. -. . 

A surprise awaited them on their return to Normandy. Here they were- 
treated as traitors to the cause of revolt against Willi am and cast: into 
prison by Puke Robert. ' : -.. ■ 

In 1090 William decided to invade his brother's Duc&y.-of- Normandy .. 1 

because of the strife the latter had stirred up end of his mismanagement, 
m the campaign which followed both Robert FitzHamon and William de Warenno 
were appointed generals in his army. Peace was declared in the following 
year after a suooesful campaign. v . .. 

" Robert FitzHamon was now able to return to battle with tha 

Welsh with his position strengthened both by William’s gift of the 
extensive lands in Gloucestershire and Cornwall (which had formerly, been 
assigned to Henry)and by his marriage to Sibyl, the Earl of Montgomery’s 
daughter.’ ' . 

*. * 

The events’ which followed are not recorded in detail -by any. 
of the contemporary chroniclers. The Welsh chieftains,, it would seem, were 
fighting amongst themselves and one of them, Iestin, prince of Glamorgan* 
sought FitzHamon’s help against Rhys ap Tewdwr, FitzHamon agreed, and, 
accompanied by other Norman knights, he overthrew and killed Rhys ap Tewdwr, 

.who is described as tire last king of South Wai^s, in 1093'. 

After leaving the scene.of this sucoess FitzHamon was persuaded 
to return by one of Iestin's aggrieved followers and in the result Iestin 
himself was put to .flight and South Wales was conquered. Robert took over 
the government of South Wales, styling himself prince, and after retaining 
Cardiff- and other cities and lands as his special property divided the rest 
amongst his knights. /’. ' ' 

In this manner Robert FitzHamon conquered Glamorgan and in 
subsequent years converted it into a lordship with institutions end govern¬ 
ment based on those of an English county. 

| 

FitzHamon was a.liberal benefactor to the church. He so ihcreased 
the wealth and importance of Tewkesbury Abbey that he was regarded as its 
founder. Hitherto Tewkesbuzy had been a cell of Cranbome in Dorset, but in 
about 1102 the abbot transferred himself and the greater part of the fraternity 
to the grand new minster now rising under Robert FitzHamon's fostering care 
on the banks of th.e Severn. The major part of the endowments was taken from 
Robert's Welsh conquest. . Thus he handed.over to Tewkesbury the church of 
St. Mary's, Cardiff, the chapel of Cardiff Castle and the monastery of Llantlrit, 
The monks of Tewkesbury were also granted tithes of all his revenues in 
Cardiff, and of all; the territories governed by himself and his barons through¬ 
out Wales. He was only less generous to the great abbey of St. Peter's, 
Gloucester, to which he granted the church of Llancarvan -with soma adjoining 
lands, and for which he witnessed a grant by Henry I in later years of the 
tithe of venison in the Forest of Dean and the lands beyond the Severn. 

Traces of his concessions still remain in the patronage of many Glamorgan¬ 
shire churches belonging to the chapter of Gloucester. 
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Little reference' is made to Robert FitzHamon by chroniclers -of 
the time of William Rufus, but he was in the close confidence of the king 
until his death. Before William's fatal hunting expedition in the New 
Forest on August 2, 11Q0, FitzHamon, then in attendance at Winchester* 
had reported to him the ominous dream of the foreign monk, but anxiety 
on this account did not postpone William's hunting for more than a few 
hours. When William's dead body was discovered in the forest, FitzHamon 
was one of the barons first on the scene to mourn his death and it was his 
mantle which covered the corpse on its last journey to the cathedral at 
Winchester. 


No former differences about the lands of Queen Matilda prevented 
Robert FitzHamon and his brother Hamon the Steward from attaching them¬ 
selves with equal loyalty and zeal to the new king, Henry I, Both are 
among the witnesses of the letter despatched by Henry in 1100 imploring 
Anselm to return from exile. FitzHamon was among the few magnates who 
strenuously adhered to Henry when the mas3 of the baronage openly or 
secretly favoured the cause of Robert of Normandy. When in 1101 Robert 
landed in Hampshire and approached Henry's army at Alton, FitzHamon was 
amongst the barons ■whose efforts at mediation were successful.in restoring 
peace between the brothers. In March 1103 he was one of Henry's 
representatives in negotiating an alliance with Robert, count of Flanders. 
He also witnessed the Ghristmas charter of Henry, which assigned punish¬ 
ment to the false managers of the king's affairs. 

During the last few years of his life, from 1103 onwards, 
he was a Sheriff• of London and Kent like his father and at some date 
between 1087 and 1107 he granted a charter to the burgesses of Burford 
which makes the first recorded reference to a merchant guild. 


When war again broke out with Normandy, FitzHamon still adhered 
to Henry and busied himself in Normandy in a partisan warfare against • 
the friends of Robert. Early in 1105 he was surprised by Robert's 
troops from Bayeux and Caen, and forced to take refuge in the tower of 
the church of Secque-ville-en Bessin. . The church was set on fire and 
he was compelled to descend a prisoner. Far some time he was imprisoned 
at Bayeux where the governor, Gautier d’Aulnay, protected him-from 'i 

the fury of the mob, which regarded him a3 a traitor to their-Norman 
duke. On the news reaching England, Henry "mid gret.;est- and pperi-ts . 
to Normandie went". Landing at Barfleur just beforp. Easter, ;Henry.- 
besieged Bayeux. Hoping to appease the English king, the.-governor ' 
released FitzHamon but Henry continued his attack and ended by burning 
the greater part of the town, including the cathedral,* itl ,. 


Soon after this, FitzHamon paid to Robert of Saint. Remi the-v t 

ransom demanded for the other prisoners taken at Bayeux. His influence 
in Normandy and perhaps his money enabled him to gain .the surrender of 
Caen to Henry without further fighting. Falaise was next. besieged. 
and here he was struck by a lance on tbe forehead with sued--severity 
that his faculties became deranged.' He survived* however, ; -;.uriti.li . 

March 1107. . 
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Robert UtzHamon was buried in the chapter house -of Tewkesbury 
Abbey, whence his body was transferred in 1241 to the church'.and: plated^ 
on the left side of the high altar. In 1397 the surviving rich chapel'.'-; 
of stone was erected over the founder's tomb. ;• . 

Robert EitzHamon left no son and his possessions passed, Tsrith - 
the hand of his daughter Mabel, to Henry I's celebrated son Robert'- ' 
under whom Gloucester first became an earldom. Mabel, it appears,'was 
approached by Henry soon after her father's death but at first refused * 
his son's hand in marriage. On being pressed for an explanation she.:Hv 
declared she could never marry a man with but a single name. The 
Normans in England were distinguished from the Saxons by their custom 
of having two names and her pride was such that she would not risk 
being confused with the. subjugated Saxons. ."Damsel'' the King replied,:' 

"thy husband shall have , a name without reproach, for himself and for .. :• 
his heirs: he shall be oalled Robert of Gloucester; . for.he shall be 
Duke of Gloucester - he and all his posterity". 1 

■ Her sons were Richard of Gloucester, Willaim de Saint Clair, . ; 
^ger Bishop of Worcester, Hamon EitzRobert (who was killed in 1159 :T 

at the siege : of Toulouse), Richard de Than (seigneur qf Creully and Cardiff), 
Philippe de Than (seigneur of Veraey) and Robert de Than (a priest). 

We now return to the other sons of Hamon the Sheriff, Of 
‘Richard and Reger little is known but it is believed that they accompanied 
Robert on his campaigns and that Roger fell at Falaise in 1106 when Robert 
himself received the wound from which he never recovered. It is reasonable 
to suppose that close association with Robert resulted in their gaining 
properties when spoils of his conquests came to be divided up, or that their 
sons helped to manage his extensive and scattered estates,' seeing that he 
had no sons to do so for him. In support of this contention is the 
description of Roger as Roger of Gloucester, We might expect.to find^ 
traces of the descendants of Richard and Roger in the districts where 
Robert PitzHamon himself held lands (notably South Wales, the western 
counties of England and Bucks) and the following Hamons were in fact 
called upon to do knight's service in later years from these districts: 

1133 Robert, son of Hamon from the honour of Brecon, 

1160 and later years, John, son of Hamon from Somerset. 

1201-12. Richard son of Hamon from Gloucestershire and Somerset, - 
1210-12. William, son of Hamon from Buckinghamshire. 

■ , ^he remaining ..son of Hamon the Sheriff to receive our attention 
is Hamon the Steward (dapifer). Bom perhaps between the years 1055 
and 1060, the last rec'ord we have of him is in 1112 when he was still alive,. 
His relationship to Robert EitzHamon is established by a'Charter of William 
the Conqueror to St. Denis vhich was witnessed as follows: 

"Ego Haimo Regis dapifer 
Ego Robert* frater hujus Haimonis." 
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Like his brother Robert he gave loyal service to three kings 
and he figured as a witness to many of Henry I's charters between the 
years 1100 and 1109. Both brothers were witnesses to the letter sent 
by Henry in 1100 to Anselm imploring him to return from exile and both their 
names occur in a charter (1100-1106) giving the monks of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, the ri$vt to hold a fair without payment of toll. Another 
charter of the same period restored certain benefits to the monks of 
St. Augustine's over which there had been a dispute with the burgesses of 
Canterbury and Hamon the Steward is directed by Henry to "see I do not 
hear any further complaint therefrom". There is nothing on record to 
show that he did! 

When' still'a young man, and at the time of the Domesday Survey 
in 1086, Hamon the Steward was a tenant in chief in Essex, but in later 
years he established.contacts in the south-eastern counties inheriting, 
in all probability, some of his father's lands in Kent, Sussex and Surrey. 

' \ r ’ 

Statements that Hamon the Steward died childless"have arisen 
from the mistaken belief that Hamon the Sheriff and his son Hamon the 
Steward were one man and that there was only one Robert FitzHamon instead 
of two, The Sheriff was believed to have been the elder brother and it 
was presumed that when he died Robert, his younger brother, came into the 
principal properties in Normandy held previously by their father, Hamon 
dentatus; because the Sheriff had no children to whom he could leave them. 

My conclusions that the Sheriff and Steward were father and son -respectively, 
and that there were two Robert FitzHamonsvho were the younger brother and 
the elder son of the Sheriff respectively, have ample evidence to support 
them. By way of further confirmation we find that William of Malmesbury 
says, specifically that Hamon dentatus was the grandfather of the Robert 
"who was occupier of many estates in England in our time". This could 
hardly be true of the Robert who was lord of St. Gabriel as early as 1049 
and we know the Robert of whom William of . Malmesbury writes died in 1107. 
as a result of wounds incurred on active service a year or two previously. 
This second Robert quite naturally inherited the properties in Normandy 
because he was the eldest son of the eldest son of Hamon dentatus. All 
the known facts fit my conclusions and a charter of about the year 1105 
relating to Peasemore church in Berkshire proves that Hamon the Steward 
did in fact have at least one son. This document is witnessed by 
"Geoffrey son of Hamo dapifer". ' ’ 

After the Conquest Noiman barons and knights came into possession 
of widely separated estates in Normandy and in England, This applied to 
the Hamon family but in time difficulties of communication led quite 
naturally to individuals- consolidating their estates within a limited area. 
The eldest son inherited the most important estates in one area whilst the 
remainder passed to the* younger sons. In this way separate branches of the 
family arose in Noimandy and England. In England also the same factors 
came into operation and separate branches of the Hamon family sprang up 
in the western counties and in those situated in the South-East. In the 
absence of other evidence as to Stephen FitzHamon 1 s immediate ancestors we 
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should search, therefore, amongst Hamons who owned lands in Kent, Surrey 
and Sussex before he came into possession of the lordship of Burstow (on 
the borders of Surrey and Sussex) in the latter half of the twelfth century. 

First, let us recall that Hamon the Sheriff owned extensive 
properties in Kent and Surrey. Some of these are believed to have been 
inherited by his son Hamon the Steward (possibly from his mother) who • 

certainly maintained a close contact with these counties up to the time ! 
of his death some time after the year 1112 when they would have been 
inherited by Geoffrey (or some other son of whose. existence we hava.no 
proof)'. During the dates in which we are interested I have found references 
to the following Hamons in the South-Eastern counties: 

A, In Henry I's reign (1100-1155) Hamo of Herham (iligham, Kent), a 
warden was acquiring lands in Kent. 

B, In 1178 Homo, a knight, was involved in a tithes dispute at v 

Kingedowne (near Sittingbourne, Kent) between the abbot and 

prior of St. Augustine's and the brethren of Jerusalem hospital. 

Hamo held certain rights (assarts) on the lands in question. 

C, Somewhere between 1154 and 1169 Haymo, lord of the Manor of Battle, < 
Sussex, became involved in a lengthy dispute with the abbot there 
relating to a pension which the latter claimed. In the later 
stages/ Haymo's son Geoffrey represented his father. The son's 

^ name suggests he was either a grandson or nephew of. the Steward’s ' • c 
son. 

' \ t * ‘ # ’ 1 

. D... A William FitzIIamon witnessed a royal charter of Henry II at 

Salisbury confirming the payment of a sum of money to the king in 
respect of land in Sussex held by Joldewin, son of Savaric. 

Traditionally Stephen FitzIIamon was descended from a younger . , 

brother of Robert FitzHamon II and it is highly probable that the younger 
brother in question was Hamon the Steward. Since the Steward's only son 
of whom we have definite knowledge was Geoffrey, vho was probably bom about ' 
1085, we adopt him provisionally as the next ancestor in the line of descent. 

In point of date the Haymo who was lord of the manor of Battle some time 
between 1154 and 1189 could have been Geoffrey's son and this gains some 
support fromthe fact that he had a son himself whom he called Geoffrey. 

The most we can suggest at present is that Stephen FitzHamon was a younger 

son of Haymo, lord of Battle, on the grounds that he possessed lands both 

in Sussex and Surrey (els' will be shown in the next chapter), that he conveyed 

lands in Sussex to.the Abbey of Robertsbridge uhich is a few miles from 

Battle and that the dates are appropriate. The fact that Geoffrey acted . ' 

for his father in the dispute cited above suggests that he was the eldest 

son apart from the custom common in those times of naming the eldest son 

after the grandfather. 

Further investigation may confiim or alter these tentative suggestions 
but even if it be necessary to alter the links in the hereditary chain I 
expect the conclusion to remain that . Stephen was descended-from Hamon the ' 
Steward, . * •" , '' • - 
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